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purpose that make of a multitude of separate lives one organic 
whole, linking the passing generations into a totality of being 
through community of achievement, in which the life-worthy 
abilities of all are miraculously rescued into rejuvenated pres- 
ence from what to individual consciousness appears as the 
ravages of time and death. 

This is the great transcendental paradox of human nature, 
that each of us is individually the bearer of the entire wealth 
and worth of life, and yet only an infinitessimal fragment in 
the collective life of humanity, in which each succeeding gen- 
eration sums up the existence of all its predecessors. 

Edmund Montgomery. 
Hempstead, Texas. 



NATIONAL CHARACTER AND CLASSICISM IN 
ITALIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The only way of describing the character of a nation is to 
go back into its history and study the manifestations of its 
faculties, and to seek to discover what distinguishes it from 
other nations in universal society. For, however far we may 
trace back to unknown origins the primitive source of the 
aptitudes of races and nations, it is obvious that there must 
have been a moment of relative pause in the evolutionary 
movement. And the result of this must have been a certain 
psychological basis, from which, under the influence of the 
external circumstances, combined with the laws of life and his- 
tory, there was subsequently developed their entire after 
activity. We believe that, in the case of the Italian race, we 
must admit this psychological basis to have been already in 
existence after the Roman conquest ; that is, when the peo- 
ples of the peninsula, united under a single government, and 
bound and mingled in a single common life, attained a psy- 
chical unity, which the subsequent invasions of the barbarians 
diversified by the importation of new ethical elements, but 
which, so far from being destroyed, fused those elements 
anew into itself and assimilated them. From this original 
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psychological basis must have issued, in course of time, the 
Italian character. But we cannot undertake to investigate 
minutely either the one or the other. Such an undertaking 
would be too vast for the limits of this article, which must 
content itself with the far more modest task of tracing, for 
the history of philosophy, the more obvious lines of the 
moral type of the Italians, in so far as it finds expression in 
the philosophic reflection of their thinkers. At all events, 
without including the history of the external forms, of social 
life, or at all pretending to embrace within the limits of this 
brief study the chequered history of the Italian people in the 
various spheres of civilization, we shall, nevertheless, cast a 
brief glance at the relations which these hold to the moral and 
civil life in the unity of its spirit. Indeed, the tendencies and 
habits which we try to bring out into clearness are not con- 
fined to the individual or to the family, but, while operating 
in both, form the dominant elements in the collective develop- 
ment of the nation. This means that we do not lose sight of 
the great antagonism existing between the collectivist and in- 
dividualistic tendencies in the practical life of the Italian 
people ; tendencies which sometimes favor, and sometimes 
impede, the formation of national unity, and the unfolding of 
those feelings and virtues which belong to it. 

Let us, before entering upon the special question in hand, 
put forward certain general principles of method, in order to 
make clear the difficulties which, in a study of this sort in 
the present condition of our knowledge, are unavoidable. No 
one would think of denying that, if we consider the virtues 
and the vices in their common nature, all civilized nations 
share in them in different measures ; but it is just this quan- 
titative difference in the facts which it is most important to 
know, if we would arrive at clear views with regard to the 
kinds of inclinations and passions which prevail in any race 
or in any people. At the same time we must not forget that 
statistics is too modern a science to throw any light for us 
upon a past at all remote. Nor will it be more easy to dis- 
cover in just what relation the anthropometric measurements 
and anatomical observations stand to the ethical elements in 
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the character of a people. All these things must be counted 
among the desiderata of our time. To these difficulties, which 
are common to all sociological studies such as the present, 
must be added another which is, in a special degree, due 
to the Italian spirit. This is the multiplicity of local types 
and the independence which these have preserved for long 
centuries in the history of the peninsula. The truth is, even 
at the present day, the inhabitants of Lombardy, Venetia, 
Liguria, the Romagna, Tuscany, and Naples, although 
united in a single State, and politically no longer foreigners 
to each other, nevertheless retain a great diversity of aptitude 
and of external customs, such as does not, at the first glance, 
reveal their common psychological basis. 

Finally, let us add, that although for our purpose the his- 
tory of morals in Italy is to be the principal object of this 
article, yet we cannot leave out of view the nexus which 
binds it to the history of speculative philosophy. The rela- 
tions of effect and cause which unite morals with psychology 
and the science of consciousness render this imperative. 
Idealism, empiricism, scepticism, and mysticism exert a power- 
ful influence upon ethics, and are the source of concepts, ab- 
solute or relative, of the good and of law, as well as of ethical 
systems founded on sense, on the useful, on the theological 
principle, and on religious faith. 

These forms of theoretical and practical philosophy do not 
belong to any people in particular, but have adherents among 
all peoples. Italy itself, even in the saddest as well as the most 
glorious period of its history, never failed to contribute to the 
philosophical movement of Europe, and, if it did not exert 
the preponderating influence which the more famous modern 
systems of France, Italy, and Germany exerted on science and 
society, it was nevertheless beneficial, through the original 
impulses which it imparted, and in the benefits of which all 
the other nations shared, as well as by the ampler views, which 
were not without effect upon its destinies. If we consult his- 
tory and go behind these doctrines to the spirit which pro- 
duced them, I think we may derive from their special character 
a certain amount of information with regard to the spiritual 
Vol. V.— No. i 5 
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tendencies of the Italian people. We may mark, then, (i) 
their inborn tendency to the contemplation and enjoyment of 
the sensible world, and an unwillingness, hence resulting, to 
separate thought from the objectivity of the real, from the 
concrete phenomena of sense. (2) An aesthetic tendency, 
which, starting from the relations of feeling to external nature, 
predisposes the Italian mind to poetry and to art ; and which 
links it, perhaps more than any other, to the traditions and 
forms of classical culture. (3) An aptitude, connected with the 
two preceding, for the study of the physical and mathematical 
sciences, whose objective symbols are as inseparable from 
sensible reality as they are appropriate to the ideality of the 
mind and the scientific contemplation of the world. (4) An 
impulse tending to objectify the last results of thought analy- 
sis, imparting to the philosophic method an impress which 
shows its affinity to the artistic process, to the intuition of 
finality, and of cosmic beauty. (5) A special aptitude for 
practical life, a need to reap immediately the fruits of medita- 
tion, to draw the useful out of the certain and the true, an 
unwillingness to concentrate the energies upon the solitary, 
and, so to speak, dead sphere of the subject turned back upon 
itself. (6) A blending of mental faculties and instincts, which, 
while favorable to encyclopaedic aspirations, tends to produce 
an equilibrium, and makes it difficult for the best endowed 
individuals to abandon themselves to a single line of work, 
especially if it is of the objective order and demands a vio- 
lent separation of the intellect from its most natural objects. 
(7) And lastly, a disposition as alien to exclusive directions of 
activity as it is favorable to conciliatory views and to the satis- 
faction of common sense in science and in philosophy. 

The last of these traits of character is not, in my opinion, 
without a certain importance for the explanation of the dif- 
ferent proportions in which, in the history of Italian philos- 
ophy, we find initiations and the constructions of philosophic 
systems. Nevertheless, the correspondence of the known 
characteristics of Italian philosophical doctrines with the 
classical tradition and the artistic tendency, referred to above, 
seems to us more general and more evident. 
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Let us first rapidly review the phases in the history of 
philosophy, and try to find in the facts a basis for our con- 
jecture. 

In the Middle Age Italy possessed philosophers whose 
names need not fear comparison with the most famous. 
The influence of classical tradition on the philosophy of the 
Middle Age is so well known, and so common to all parts of 
Europe, that there is no need to prove its effect upon the 
Italians. No one, indeed, would care to deny that it passed 
from them to the schools of the other peoples, or that it had 
its deepest root in their spirit. Indeed, in the period from 
Boethius to Dante and Petrarch, this fact is so manifest that, 
if we were to disregard it, we should be altogether unable to 
comprehend the deepest springs of the speculative and prac- 
tical life of the men who best represent the spirit of the nation. 
Let us for the present leave out of sight the history of moral 
and civil ideas, and consider merely certain personages of this 
period who were eminent in speculative thought. Their names 
need not fear comparison with the most famous. Thanks to 
them, Italy and the Middle Age shared the glory of philo- 
sophic initiatives and syntheses with the other nations. We 
cannot, indeed, claim for Italy the initiative in the three doc- 
trines which roused and divided the principal movement of 
scholasticism. For the solutions to the question regarding 
general ideas are commonly attributed to three Frenchmen : 
Roscelinus, William of Champeaux and Abelard. But, apart 
from the fact that realism received from two Italians, Anselm 
of Aosta and Bonaventura of Bagnorea, an ontological develop- 
ment whose influence was not without its effect on modern 
idealism ; another Italian, greater than these in dialectic power, 
in vastness of erudition, and in breadth of theoretical and 
practical views, St. Thomas, in his two " Summaa," masters 
the whole knowledge of his time, and recasts and reorgan- 
izes the materials furnished him by previous systems into a 
system of his own. He subordinates reason to dogma; but 
with this reservation, he displays an organizing energy 
which, while subject to the force of the theological principle 
dominant in his time, in matters theoretical and political, pre- 
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serves even to-day the impress of genius. A spirit at once 
practical and theoretical, Thomas labors to harmonize in their 
supreme principles the forces which move the civil world — a 
world not abstract but concrete — the world in which he lives. 
Even in the circle of metaphysical problems, his mind seizes 
on solutions which reveal a tendency to avoid excesses, and 
to pursue that middle course which is preferred by prudent 
and practical characters. Indeed, in the great question re- 
specting the nature of universals, he stands neither with the 
realist, who regards general ideas as so many substances, 
nor with the nominalist, who reduces them to mere names, nor 
with the conceptualist, who makes them mere modes of mind ; 
but from all these various doctrines he gathers the manifold 
views which, criticised and united, go to make up the truth. 
In regard to the proof for the existence of God he combats 
St. Anselm's a priori demonstrations, and cleaves to those 
which, resting on the principle of cause and upon experience, 
are more characteristics of the habits of a positive mind. And, 
although from these rapid touches the large eclecticism of this 
great Italian is sufficiently evident, yet we must not fail to 
make another observation, which is not without its importance 
for our argument. Every one knows the efforts which he made 
in order to popularize among the Latins the works of Aristotle, 
with what liberal spirit he drew from them, with what acumen 
he labored to reconcile them with Christian dogma and morals. 
And it was not only Aristotle, but all the classical writers 
who had come within the reach of the Schoolmen that he 
called to his aid, not to speak of the Arabs, who before the 
Latins had been their interpreters ; and he did so in order 
to add the weight of an imposing tradition to the twofold 
authority, lay and ecclesiastical, on which his arguments are 
based. 

The speculative philosophy of St. Anselm of Aosta is very 
different from that of St. Thomas. In his proof for the ex- 
istence of God, in which more than anything else the origin- 
ality of his mind becomes apparent, he introduces into the 
Middle Age an a priori form of reasoning which Descartes 
and Leibnitz inherited and reintroduced with modifications 
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into modern philosophy. But this bold flight of rational in- 
tuition, which, without any support in experience, passes from 
thought to absolute being, is not the complete expression of 
his mind, which raises speculation to this high goal only for 
the purpose of enabling it to meet the demands of his reason, 
which labors to reconcile its own satisfaction with feeling and 
with life. He is seeking an explanation for his faith ; he is 
speculating in order to introduce harmony between philo- 
sophy and religion {fides qucerens intellectum), between the 
Christian tradition and the Platonic, transmitted to the eccle- 
siastics of the Middle Age, mainly by St. Augustine and the 
pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita — a traditional connection of 
which Ficinus, the restorer of Platonism and the Academy in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, shows himself to be 
aware when he names St. Augustine among his predecessors. 
More mystical, but not less closely connected with the Pla- 
tonic tradition, is the Christian idealism of St. Bonaventura, 
whose " Itinerarium Mentis in Deum" recalls the Athenian 
philosopher's dialectic, and shows the endeavor to embrace, 
in the ascending grades of united thought and love, the 
various forms of practical and speculative life, with bonds 
which unite it to the finite and infinite objects of contem- 
plation. 

The original elements in these forms of ontological idealism 
must not prevent us from admitting that, from the point of 
view of systematic construction, they are inferior to the system 
set forth in the " De Divisione Naturae" of Scotus Erigena, 
the predecessor of the modern, and the continuer of the 
ancient, pantheists ; but it is just in this difference of specu- 
lative development, counterbalanced by practical and com- 
prehensive purposes, that we find the distinctive mark of the 
Italian mind and of its manifestations in philosophy. A super- 
abundance of initiative, accompanied by a relatively meagre 
development in any one direction of thought, is a phenomenon 
which strikes any one who reads over the history of Italian 
thought. The views which appear at the time of the Renais- 
sance are a special proof of this. In this period of two cen- 
turies the philosophical initiatives of the Italians were the 
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precursors of modern systems. And such was their impor- 
tance that Victor Cousin was compelled to admit that at that 
period Italy alone possessed a true philosophy. But whereas, 
in modern metaphysical systems, there is hardly any impor- 
tant idea which is not derived from principles laid down by 
them in psychology, yet they, like their predecessors in the 
Middle Age, generally contented themselves with writing 
commentaries on the " De Anima" of Aristotle, or on the 
doctrines of the Neoplatonists, adding, indeed, frequently 
observations and developments of their own to the theories 
of the masters, sometimes with noteworthy novelties, but 
without any sufficient development of analysis or of method. 
For example, Pomponazzi owes his fame to the ingenuity dis- 
played by him in the discussions and polemics of his time on 
the question of the soul ; nevertheless the part which he 
plays in these is rather that of a dialectician than of an ob- 
server and analyzer of the human faculties. The problem dis- 
cussed was a metaphysical one, relating to the nature of the 
soul. Nor was the aim which Ficinus proposed to himself at 
all different, when he wrote his great treatise on the " Im- 
mortality of Souls," which is a resume, with commentary, of 
Neoplatonic doctrines. The really psychological part of this 
treatise is far surpassed by that which relates to cosmology 
and ontology, and which gives it the character of a system of 
philosophy. Francesco Patrizzi, the implacable adversary of 
Aristotle, devotes part of his treatise on "Universal Philo- 
sophy" to psychology. But the very title, " pampsychia," re- 
veals the purpose and method of the doctrine, which, follow- 
ing in the steps of the Neoplatonists, seeks to discover the 
relations of the individual soul to the soul of the world. The 
writings of Giordano Bruno, and especially those recently 
published for the first time, deal in large part with a subject 
closer related to psychology, we mean the art of memory, of 
which Raimond Lulli was the most famous master in the 
Middle Age ; but the philosopher of Nola, while displaying 
all the resources of his genius in multiplying the precepts of 
a complicated and illusory mechanism, does not analyze the 
memory or discover the laws which govern it. Campanella, 
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who claims to base philosophy on experience, and who, in 
some of his rapidly formulated maxims, makes us think of 
Descartes and Locke, does not care to develop these, but ob- 
jectifies sense, diffusing it through all things, (in his " De 
Sensu Rerum,") and offers us no critical examination of 
thought from which the empiricism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could have started. The two martyrs of philosophic 
liberty staggered, so to speak, at the entrance of the way. 
To the French, with Descartes and his school, and to the 
English, with Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, belongs the honor 
of having gloriously entered upon it, founding upon the 
doctrine of consciousness modern idealism and empiricism. 

And thus, while in the centuries of the Renaissance all the 
teachings of the ancients were resuscitated by the efforts of 
the Italians, and there is no portion of physical or mathemati- 
cal sciences on which their discoveries have not left a fecun- 
dating impress, and no application of the moral disciplines or 
of arts and letters which does not owe them some original 
inventions ; yet modern philosophy will count their thinkers 
rather among followers than among masters. Even the one 
who might have been among the first, was not so, because 
he did not choose to be so, but fulfilled instead a loftier and 
more useful mission, by reforming, from the roots upwards, 
the concept and the practice of the experimental method, or, 
as he expressed himself, by rearranging some strings in the 
organ of human reason. It is well known that writing to 
Campanella, who, when informed of Galileo's philosophical 
ideas, sought to induce him to work them up into a system, 
the great scientist refused, protesting that he preferred a few 
certain ideas to specious and problematical doctrines. 

Returning to the considerations in which I have rapidly for- 
mulated the traits which seem to me most salient in the Ital- 
ian mind, as manifested in speculative philosophy, it seems to 
me that some of them must be especially dwelt upon, as the 
causes of the difference which prevails between Italy and other 
nations with respect to originality and breadth of philosophic 
systems in modern times ; and these are, a tendency towards 
the practical and positive part of knowledge, a repugnance 
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to solitary meditation on the part of the thinking subject, and 
a need for mental equilibrium and for a coherence with 
common reason and the sense of life. To these causes must 
certainly be added the influences of the despotism prevailing 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the violences and 
the acts of the despotic governments which deprived Italy not 
only of political independence and activity, but also of freedom 
and flight of thought, at the very time which, coming as it did 
after the initiatives of the previous centuries, ought to have 
given opportunity for the development of the new principles 
and tendencies. There can be no doubt that the persecution 
of free thought, begun by the theocracy in the times in which 
Italy was her own mistress, was so much reinforced by foreign 
rule that the spirit of reform which had arisen in other parts 
of Europe, and passed from religion to philosophy, was re- 
pressed on the peninsula, and that, at the same time, the con- 
sciousness of the powers of reason was to a remarkable 
degree enfeebled, and the impulse to penetrate into its ultimate 
basis and supreme laws diminished. 

Hence, from the beginning of the seventeenth century to 
the appearance of Antonio Rosmini, we find only a philosophic 
thought which does not rise above the level of common 
sense ; which follows, with but slight additions, the systems 
developed elsewhere. The names of Facciolati, of Magalotti, 
of Muratori, and Genovesi may be cited as noteworthy in 
this regard. It is true that Vico laid the basis of the phil- 
osophy of history, called by him the " New Science," — a large 
objective psychology, preceding modern sociology, — but he 
postulated, rather than supplied, that investigation into those 
interior principles of the mind which modern psychologists, 
before and after him, brought to light. Nevertheless, at that 
very time in which psychological studies were so feeble in 
Italy there were not lacking intuitions which minds more 
systematic than those of their authors might have developed 
into more far-reaching doctrines. In proof of this we may 
name Zanotti, who, contemporaneously with Hartley, saw the 
importance of the law of association in psychology, without, 
however, doing anything more about it than writing a small 
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pamphlet, little known beyond the Alps ; and Pietro Verri, 
who, notwithstanding the praises which he received from 
Kant, did not care to develop his ideas with regard to the 
relativity of pleasure and pain — a matter of so much impor- 
tance in the psychology of our time. Be this as it may, 
without extensive investigations into psychological facts and 
into consciousness, the entire system of philosophy lacks its 
proper basis, if it is true, as it most certainly is, that logic, 
ethics, and aesthetics reveal their principles only to the student 
of the intellect, the will, the taste, and the imagination. An- 
tonio Rosmini rises above the other modern philosophers of 
Italy, just because he is the author of a system and because 
of the importance of his psychological doctrines, chiefly of 
those which relate to sensibility and will. From these he 
derived a theory of feeling which, anticipating that of the 
present English school, resolved into known elements the 
old mystery of instincts, settled with clearness the part which 
animality plays in human psychic life, drew from it the crite- 
rion of a profound distinction between eudsemonology (sci- 
ence of happiness) and ethics (science of the absolute 
good), as well as the more scientific reasons for his opposi- 
tion to the Criticism of Kant and to the radical identity of 
thought and being, common to the chief representatives of 
German metaphysics. 

At the same time, we must not forget that in Rosmini, as 
well as the two other thinkers who received their impulse from 
him and who, in spite of secondary differences, continued the 
movement which he began, the psychological process was 
counterbalanced by a love for a Platonic-Christian tradition, 
by an excessive reverence for the ill-determined authority of 
common sense, by a desire to make a solution of the main 
philosophical problems meet the immediate needs of civil 
society and of the Church, which were sincerely united in his 
thought and in his heart. In fact, like St. Anselm, his prede- 
cessor in Christian Platonism, he seeks to found a philosophy 
which shall serve theology, while at the same time he main- 
tains the necessity of philosophic liberty, no less than of the 
authority of reason. More than anything else, the classic 
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tradition of Platonism imparted to his doctrine of ideas and 
of being a form which, varied by Gioberti and Mamiani, 
revealed, by its revival in the nineteenth century, the per- 
sistent force of the artistic tendency in the most speculative 
sphere of Italian thought. And, in truth, this re-birth of 
the ontological objectivity of ideas, this effort to base a 
metaphysical realism on their absolute existence, and of a 
more or less circumscribed vision in God, cannot fail to 
produce an impression, at a time when the Kantian Criti- 
cism has relegated this hypothesis to a place among the trans- 
cendental illusions of pure reason, as if the intellect had no 
other means of recognizing and legitimizing its own authority 
and the value of its own supreme principles. This vision of 
infinite being, claimed by Plato for pure thought, whether as 
reminiscence or direct intuition — a vision advocated more or 
less openly by Augustine, and implied in the ontology of An- 
selm and Bonaventura — came to life again in the Neoplatonism 
of Marsiglio Ficino.and continued without interruption in Italy, 
being represented by Patrizzi, Bruno, Vico, and Gerdil, the 
apologist of Malebranche and the immediate predecessor of 
the Platonists of the nineteenth century. I cannot, of course, 
forget that England, through Scotus Erigena, gave the first 
impulse to the Neoplatonism of the Middle Age ; that in the 
seventeenth century Herbert of Cherbury, Gale, Cudworth, 
Henry More, and Parker were Neoplatonists ; and that in 
France, besides Malebranche, Fenelon was a Platonist, pure 
and simple, and one who, with regard to the nature of truth, 
came very near the doctrine of Bossuet himself. Let us note 
also that the philosophy of the Renaissance begins with the 
Platonism of a German, Nicolaus of Cusa, and, finally, that the 
intuition of the absolute was professed by Schelling. 

No one can maintain that the idealistic, and particularly the 
Platonic, direction of thought is extraneous to the philosophic 
spirit of any nation. But while granting this, I believe that 
the foregoing considerations lead to this conclusion : That in 
Italy more than elsewhere the speculative movement followed 
in the footsteps of the Graeco-Roman thought ; and that, while 
it contributed largely to the development of Aristotelian phi- 
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losophy and to the empirical tendency which distinguishes 
it, it left a more original impress on the development of Pla- 
tonic thought and its reconciliation with modern philosophy. 
The chief task attempted by Italian philosophers in this sense 
has reference to the problem of the origin of ideas, the nature 
of truth, and its relation to the world. They believed that they 
could untie the knot by the objectification of ideas, and by 
means of the relation of copy and model in the work of crea- 
tion. As the poet contemplates and describes the idea ; as 
the artist imitates and realizes it, so the supreme function of 
the intellect would be a contemplation, and that of nature an 
imitation of the eternal exemplars. Thus the poetic and 
artistic process, instead of receiving an explanation from the 
deepest conditions of thought, superposed itself upon them, 
and, strengthened by the influence of tradition and of race, 
pretended to explain them. But this same influence, united 
to the feeling of reality and of life, made it impossible for the 
Italian spirit to neglect one part of classical tradition for an- 
other in Italian philosophy; so that at the Renaissance we 
see the Italians ardently cultivating both Platonism and 
Ontologism ; and both in the restorations of Neoplatonism as 
well as outside of them, we find frequent attempts to harmo- 
nize the two systems, and in the Italian metaphysicians who 
have done most to develop their concepts, we are continually 
coming upon a similar endeavor to reconcile the ideal with 
the real, reason with experience. This endeavor is openly 
expressed by Rosmini in his " Introduction to Philosophy," 
and Mamiani speaks of it no less clearly in his " Confessions 
of a Metaphysician." 

It is easy to see that this unwillingness to follow a one- 
sided direction in philosophy has deprived the labors of Italian 
metaphysicians of that mark of originality or greatness which 
distinguishes certain modern systems, deduced by imperturb- 
able dialectic from a single principle, such, for example, as the 
systems of Spinoza and of Hegel. At the same time it must 
be admitted that this eclectic tendency enables those who 
follow it to avoid excesses contrary to the rational need for 
harmony and also reactions against forced syntheses which 
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are condemned to destruction. This feeling for measure is 
too closely connected with the classical tradition, too deeply 
rooted in the general character of the Italian race, and at the 
same time united to the practical sense and to the need for 
unity in knowledge, to make any further consideration neces- 
sary. 

The encyclopaedic aptitude is certainly the privilege of 
genius, when it succeeds in realizing itself to a high degree by 
the extent and depth of the requirements, and especially when 
it creates scientific methods and discovers fundamental truths. 
In this sense we may apply the term encyclopaedic par excel- 
lence to an Aristotle, a Descartes, a Galileo, a Newton, a 
Kant, a Leibnitz, a Goethe ; but there is no want in any na- 
tion of men of ability, who, without arriving at the height of 
such men, show in their works an endeavor after universality. 
Examples of this sort of genius Italy furnishes in large num- 
bers, and these may be arranged, so to speak, on a scale of 
corresponding values between mediocrity and genius; but 
what we are concerned to mark in this relation is the union 
of the encyclopaedic aptitude and a philosophical aspiration 
with the poetic and artistic faculty, a union which appears in 
the history of the sciences and arts. 

What sphere of knowledge is there into which the author 
of the " Divine Comedy" has not cast a profound glance? 
Dante's poem is a fusion of philosophy and poetry, such that 
we find it difficult to say whether he is more of a poet or of a 
philosopher; so true is it that the most abstruse questions 
respecting the world and God, man and his faculties, in one 
word, respecting the most important problems of theology, 
metaphysics, and psychology, are therein treated with a sub- 
tlety of dialectic, matched only by the force of the language 
and the novelty of poetic symbolism. Dante certainly had the 
consciousness of one of the characters of his poem when he 
said of him that he " describes the bottom of the universe." 
But we may note another principle in thinking over his funda- 
mental philosophic thought, that, namely, which informs the 
entire " Divine Comedy," and which, limited in " The New 
Life" to the individual soul of the poet, creates in the "De 
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Monarchia" an idea of universal society, and in his poem 
identifies itself with the life of the world and with God. This 
principle is Love. In Dante's poem, the first Love determines 
the creation, and displays the eternal beauties, and no creature 
was ever without love, either natural or spiritual ; from it pro- 
ceeds an instinct which governs the motion of everything and 
forms its law. 

" This bears the fire up heavenward to the moon ; 
This is prime mover in the human heart ; 
This grasps the earth within and makes it one." 

This concept of Love carried to such height and generality 
in metaphysics is so closely combined with Dante's aesthetic 
faculty that in the " Paradise" especially the whole system of 
poetical symbolism is determined by it, so much so that he 
establishes a proportion between the degrees of the joys of the 
blest and those of the light and laughter which correspond 
to the movements of love in their souls, to the merits of their 
virtues, and to the grace which the supreme Love showers 
upon them from sphere to sphere. 

At all events, the degree to which an early love was influ- 
ential in the poetic destination of Dante cannot be a secret to 
any one. And criticism has sufficiently proved beyond doubt 
the reality of Beatrice and the successive steps in the eleva- 
tion of this fortunate maiden to an ideal, which in the end 
identified itself in the mind of the poet with theology. 

This intimate marriage between the artistic and the philo- 
sophic faculties, springing out of the double and united feeling 
for the beautiful and the true, and combined with encyclo- 
paedic tendencies, appears in certain other eminent Italians of 
subsequent times, and deserves to be pointed out as an index 
of the degree which a racial disposition may reach in the in- 
dividual who carries it to its highest. I shall cite only five 
names, three from the time of the Renaissance and two be- 
longing to more recent times. The recently published manu- 
scripts of Leonardo da Vinci bring into evidence his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge, which was already in part manifest from the 
specimens which we find in his treatises " On Paintings" and the 
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" Motion of Liquids." To speak more precisely, his knowledge 
is not simply a development of existing sciences, but a crea- 
tion of new ones. Nevertheless, while in every branch of 
science he makes wonderful discoveries, an overruling force 
attracts and subordinates in him all the others to its ends, and 
this is the artistic faculty. Da Vinci is encyclopaedic, but he 
is above all a painter. A comparison between Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo is so obvious that I feel as if the reader must 
have made it already. His prodigious activity manifested 
itself in all the fine arts ; nay, to this artistic knowledge he 
unites philosophic speculation, and every one knows the inti- 
mate connection which prevails in the inspiration of his verses 
between art, poetry, and philosophy. But he, too, is first of 
all an artist and shows to us that the encyclopaedic tendency, 
even in the highest men, cannot in its manifestations reach or 
maintain that equilibrium which the tendencies of the races 
would require, and that, imperfect even in the most fortunate 
cases, it readily becomes a defect in less gifted individuals, 
jeopardizing depth by breadth and impeding the fruitful fixity 
of psychic energy. 

Every one knows how hard Petrarch labored in order to 
advance the Renaissance of letters and to initiate that of phi- 
losophy. Orator, moralist, politician, precursor of the new 
civilization, he was also a philosopher ; but first of all he was 
a poet, and the prime mover of his poetic genius, Love, idol- 
ized in his Laura the ideal and divine type of beauty. And 
the doctrine which he aspired to appropriate and restore was 
the Platonic, the one, namely, which best agreed with his 
poetic faculty and more generally with the artistic tendency 
of the Tuscans. 

Not far from Tuscany are the Marches, to which belong 
two modern poet-philosophers, Leopardi and Mamiani, — 
the one, thanks to unfortunate physical organization and 
the sad condition of Italy, tending to sadness and despair, 
the other, thanks to a happy nature and a resistant con- 
stitution, tending to a vigorous reaction. Although they 
were contemporaries, the difference between their systems of 
thought is immense. They are separated by all the distance 
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which lies between pessimism and optimism, between the 
loathing and the love of life, between the painful conception 
of the vanity of all things and faith in progress and in Provi- 
dence. But in spite of this contrast, and of the fact that in 
Leopardi the thinker and the poet are marvellously united 
and, as it were, fused together, whereas in Mamiani they are, 
so to speak, juxtaposed and are intimately united only in the 
elegance of his literary form, still both are witnesses to that 
union between the artistic and philosophic tendencies which 
marks the spirit of their nation and to the influence of the 
one upon the other. 

But it is time to call upon the practical philosophy of the 
Italians for a confirmation of those traits in their character, 
whose existence a rapid survey of the history of their specu- 
lative doctrines has enabled us to conjecture. 

Luigi Ferri. 

University of Rome. 



RATIONAL HEDONISM. 

My object in this paper is to make a slight contribution to 
the defence of Ethical Hedonism, by considering, and meeting 
as far as I can, certain recently-urged objections to it. My 
reason for choosing the name " Rational Hedonism," which 
I have taken as title, is that the doctrine of ethical hedonism, 
with which I am here concerned, appears to me both in its 
harmony with " common sense well understood" and in philo- 
sophic completeness to answer the demands of reason as no 
other doctrine with which I am acquainted, does ; and that 
oddly enough, this characteristic of rationality has not been 
appreciated by some of its most profound critics, who, in fact, 
base certain of their objections on its supposed inherent irra- 
tionality.* 

And first of all, I should like to distinguish ethical hedon- 
ism as sharply as possible from psychological hedonism (the 

* E.g. Dewey, " Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics," section xix., etc., and 
cf. post. 



